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ABSTRACT 

Excavations at the Mgede Shelter in the western Biggarsberg are reported. The deposits at this site 
have been dated to the mid- and late Holocene. The lithic and non-lithic cultural remains and faunal and 
floral residue recovered during the excavations are described. In the ensuing discussion this information 
is used to comment on the mid- and late Holocene hunter-gatherer history of the area surrounding 
Mgede Shelter, and to make some preliminary statements on the position of Mgede Shelter in the 
broader Thukela Basin context. 


INTRODUCTION 

An excavation project focusing on the Holocene Later Stone Age (LSA) of the 
Thukela Basin was initiated at the beginning of 1981. Excavations were conducted 
in nine rockshelters over a three-year period (Mazel 1984a, b & c, 1986). Mgede 
Shelter was excavated between 9 and 21 October 1982 as part of this programme. A 
small portion of the deposits at the site was sampled. The deposits uncovered date 
to the mid- and late Holocene and shed light on the hunter-gatherer history of the 
area surrounding Mgede Shelter during that time. No LSA work had previously 
been conducted in this area. The Mgede Shelter information is also of importance 
in a broader Thukela Basin context, contributing towards achieving a better 
understanding of the Holocene hunter-gatherer history of the Thukela Basin. 

Mgede Shelter (S 28°10T2":E 29°41'14") is situated on the farm Cave 1135 about 
10 km north of Collins Pass and approximately 40 km west of Dundee (Fig. 1). The 
source of the Ndaka (Sundays) River, one of the main tributaries of the Thukela 
River, is to the northwest. Well screened by natural vegetation, there is almost no 
outside visibility from within the shelter. From above the patch of forest screening 
the site, however, there is an extensive outlook (Fig. 2). Facing SW, the 
rockshelter received only late afternoon sun during our stay. At an altitude of 1 585 
metres (5 200 feet), Mgede Shelter is located geologically in the Beaufort Group, 
and the surrounding vegetation is that of Highlands Grasslands (Edwards 1967). 
No paintings were visible on the walls of this rockshelter which is 40 m long and 
reaches a maximum depth of 8 m. 

EXCAVATIONS 

Five square metres were excavated on the east side of the shelter (Figs 3 & 4). A 
relatively small surface area was sampled and considerable scope exists for more 
extensive excavations. Bedrock was not uncovered in any of the squares. The 
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Fig. 1. Location of Mgede Shelter (contours in feet). 
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Fig. 2. View from above Mgede Shelter 




Fig. 3. Mgede Shelter: site plan 


Fig. 4. Mgede Shelter: the rockshelter. 
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maximum depth reached was 1,1 m in J4, but the lower 60 cm or so were almost 
sterile. Because of this it was decided to concentrate on the upper, richer deposits 
rather than probe deeper for bedrock. The upper deposits varied in thickness from 
45 cm closest to the back wall to 55 cm in the front, and were mostly of a soft and 
fine sandy nature with visible natural stratigraphy. A feature of the deposits was the 
frequent disturbance of earlier deposits by later occupants of the site (Figs 5 & 6). 
Roots were present throughout the deposit and in all squares, but were noticeably 
more common in J2. Five layers have been identified (Figs 5 & 6). 
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Fig. 5. Mgede Shelter: J4, J3, J2 Section. 


Layer 1: comprised six excavation units, including Surface Cleanings (SC). Most 
voluminous of these units were Gritty Brown Sand 1 (GBS1) and Gritty Brown 
Sand 2 (GBS2). GBS1 occurred immediately below SC, covered the entire 
excavation area, and was a loose, gritty, brown sand. Underlying GBS1 over most 
of J4, the first square excavated, was a layer of soft, decomposing shale, which was 
removed as Shale Layer 1 (SL1). Beneath SL1 in J4 was a deposit identical to 
GBS1, which was removed as GBS2. This division of the GBS deposits was 
maintained throughout the excavation even though SL1 occurred only in H4 and 
J4. GBS2 covered the J2-4 squares and parts of H3 and H4. Underlying GBS2 in 
the northern half of J4 was a similar deposit, but it was distinguishable by a marked 
increase in rodent excreta. These deposits, which appear to have been excavated 
into the underlying deposits, were called GBS Pit. A vertical burrow, rich in rodent 
droppings, extending from the base of Layer 1 to the base of Layer 3 in J3 and J4, 
was included in this layer. A charcoal sample collected in situ from GBS1, J2 was 
dated to 120 ± 45 BP (Pta 3669). Some 0,93 m 3 of deposit was excavated from this 
layer. 
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Layer 2: comprises five excavation units. The most extensive of these was a hard, 
crusty, light-coloured brown sand, named Crusty Brown Sand 1 (CBS1). CBS1, 
which occurred in all the squares, was the uppermost excavation unit in this layer. 
Underlying CBS1 on the east side of J4 was a layer of shale similar to SL1, removed 
as SL2. Beneath CBS! in parts of J2, J3 and H3 was a soft, fine, dark brown sand, 
named Soft Brown Sand (SBS). SBS appears to have been excavated into both an 
ash deposit and a deposit of the same colour as CBS1, but softer, looser and 
containing many roots. The latter unit, named Brown Sand with Roots (BSR) 
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Fig. 6. Mgede Shelter: H3, J3 Section. 


which has been included in Layer 2 occurred in J2 and J3. Underlying BSR on the 
east side of the J2 was a yellow-coloured deposit, called Yellow Deposit (YD). A 
charcoal sample collected in situ from CBS1, J2 was dated to 820 ± 50 BP 
(Pta 3665). Some 0,46 m 3 of deposit was excavated from this layer. 

Layer 3: comprises two units, an exclusively ashy deposit and a mixture of brown 
sand and ash. The former is a soft, fine and almost powdery grey/white ash capped 
by a thin hard crust. Although a homogeneous deposit, the ash was arbitrarily 
divided into 10 cm spits, named Ash 1A, B and C. Ash 1, which thickens out 
progressively towards the front of the rockshelter, was sharply truncated in J4 by 
CBS1 (Layer 2) and in J2 by a soft, ashy brown sand, called Ashy Brown Sand 
(ABS). ABS occurs at the same level as Ash 1 and is probably the same deposit 
mixed in with brown sand. Whilst this feature (ABS) may be the result of 
excavations by later occupants of the site, the increased root activity in J2, as well 
as the scuffling of sand into the ash because of its proximity to the front of the 
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shelter could have produced this mix of deposits. The lack of obviously post- 
ad 1000 artefacts in this unit argues against the first alternative. ABS occurred only 
in J2, whereas Ash 1A was removed from all the squares. Ash IB from J2, J3 and 
H3 and Ash 1C from J2 and J3. A charcoal sample collected in situ from Ash 1A, 
H3 produced a date of 4390 ± 70 BP (Pta 3505). Some 0,78 m 3 of deposit was 
excavated from this layer. 

Layer 4: consists primarily of a soft, fine, mottled-brown sand, which varied in 
colour between an orange, lightish and dark brown. The orange and light-coloured 
deposits indicate fire and ash, whilst the dark brown patches almost certainly reflect 
charcoal staining. These deposits were divided into arbitrary 10 cm spits, called 
Mottled Brown Sand 1 (MBS1) and Mottled Brown Sand 2 (MBS2). MBS1 in J3 
was a more uniform dark brown than the other MBS1 deposits, and the MBS2 
deposits tended to become lighter coloured lower down. The MBS1 and MBS2 
deposits occurred in J3, J4, H3 and H4. Underlying MBS2 in a part of H3 was a pit 
rich in charcoal, which had been dug into the underlying deposit. It was named 
Hearth Pit (HP). A charcoal sample collected in situ from MBS2, H3 produced a 
date of 6550 ± 70 BP (Pta 3508). Some 0,48 m 3 of deposit was excavated from this 
layer. 

Layer 5: was excavated only in J4 and reached a maximum thickness of 60 cm. The 
upper 40 cm was divided into 10 cm spits whilst the lowermost spit was 20 cm thick. 
Overall the deposit was orange-brown and contained pieces of decomposing shale. 
The top spit is distinguished from the underlying deposits in that it was fine and 
soft, and contained ephemeral white ash patches, whereas the latter was moister 
and cloddier. Some 0,47 m 3 of deposit was excavated from this layer. 

Dating and correlation 

The dates presented above show that two distinct time periods are represented in 
the upper deposits, a mid-Holocene occupation and a very late Holocene 
occupation. The majority of Layer 5 artefacts derive from the top 10 cm spit and 
probably relate closely to the Layer 4 occupation. An earlier, probably ephemeral, 
occupation is evidenced by the thin scatter of artefacts embedded in the lower 
Layer 5 deposits. However, given the paucity of diagnostic pieces it is impossible 
even to suggest a date for this occupation. 

With regard to the mid-Holocene occupation, a close on 2 000-year gap (6550- 
4390 BP) exists between the base of Layer 4 and the top of Layer 3. On the basis of 
the formal tool composition of Layers 3 and 4 it is suggested that the bulk of the 
deposits in these layers, possibly including some of the MBS2 deposits, are close in 
time to the later date. No segments, which are commonly associated with deposits 
dated between about 7 000 and 5 000 years ago in the Thukela Basin (Mazel 19846 
& c) were recovered from these layers. Furthermore, comparing the MBS1 and 
MBS2 formal tool assemblages (Table 1) it is interesting to note a marked increase 
in adze proportions from 13% to 29%. The possibility exists that a large 
proportion of the MBS2, H3 and charcoal sample, which was randomly collected, 
came from the area above the charcoal-rich Hearth Pit. If this is correct, it could be 
that the 6550 BP date better reflects the age of this hearth and not the overlying 
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TABLE 1 

Mgede Shelter: MBS 1 and MBS 2 formal tool assemblages. 

MBS 1 MBS 2 



n 

% 

n 

% 

Scrapers 

8 

57,14 

5 

62,50 

Scraper/adzes 

1 

7,14 

— 

— 

Backed pieces 

— 

— 

1 

12,50 

Adzes 

4 

28,57 

1 

12,50 

Miscellaneous retouched pieces 

1 

7,14 

1 

12,50 

Total 

14 


8 



Layer 4 deposits. The dating of these deposits will be discussed in more detail later. 

The break between the upper and lower dated deposits is statigraphically and 
temporally well defined. The upper deposits are clearly within the last millennium, 
and the presence of European items in Layer 1 supports this very late date. 

CULTURAL ASSEMBLAGES 
Stone artefacts 

Terminology and definitions used in previous Thukela Basin LSA excavation 
reports (Mazel 1984 a & b ) apply here, and are therefore not restated. Of note, 
however, is that the ‘other’ raw material category includes fossilised wood and 
shale, with the former represented in the waste and utilised categories and the 
latter in the formal tool category. 

Raw material: The raw material composition of the different artefact categories, 
and scrapers, adzes and backed pieces are presented in Tables 2 and 3 respectively. 
Overall, hornfels is overwhelmingly the most abundant raw material and is 
followed numerically by CCS, dolerite, quartz and ‘other’. This pattern is generally 
reflected in all the artefact categories, but hornfels is less well represented in the 
utilised and formal tool categories when compared with the waste category. 
Curiously in the lower layers of the pre-4000 BP and post-AD 1000 periods CCS 
dominates the utilised category and is replaced in the overlying layer by hornfels. 
These switches are not associated with any changes in the composition of the 
utilised category. 

Amongst the formal tools, CCS has generally been used in greater proportion 
than its overall representation at the site. This is particularly noticeable amongst 
the Layer 3 scrapers and, admittedly small, backed piece assemblages, where there 
are more CCS than hornfels pieces. Borers have been made in equal numbers from 
CCS and hornfels, and two of the ground stone pieces in Layer 2 are on shale and 
one on hornfels. 

The total artefact assemblages are presented in Table 4, and a selection of 
scrapers, scraper/adzes and adzes is illustrated in Figs 7-9. 

Waste: comprised a larger proportion of the Layers 3 and 4 assemblages than in the 
Layer 1 and 2 assemblages. In the former two it comprises 94% of the total 
assemblage, whereas it comprises 81 % and 90 % respectively of the latter two 
layers. In all the layers, chips, chunks and flakes completely dominate the waste 
and cores and grindstone fragments combined never exceed 2,5 % of this category. 
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TABLE 2 

Mgede Shelter: raw material composition of the different artefact categories. 


Quartz 

Hornfels 

CCS 

Dolerite 


Other 

Total 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n % 

Waste 

n 

% 

n 

% 


20 

6,85 

184 

63,01 

49 16,78 

26 

8,90 

13 

4,45 

292 

10 

1,46 

465 

67,88 

129 18,83 

59 

8,61 

22 

3,21 

685 

6 

0,43 

1 134 

81,64 

191 13,75 

53 

3,81 

5 

0,36 

1 389 

16 

2,81 

369 

64,74 

107 18,77 

74 

12,98 

4 

0,70 

570 



25 

64,10 

7 17,95 

Utilised 

7 

17,95 



39 

— 

— 

20 

71,43 

6 21,43 

1 

3,57 

1 

3,57 

28 

1 

5,26 

8 

42,10 

10 52,63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

— 

11 

68,75 

5 31,25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 

4 

26,67 

11 73,33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 


— 

1 

100,00 

Formal tools 





1 

— 

— 

23 

58,97 

16 41,03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

— 

— 

38 

67,86 

16 28,57 

— 

— 

2 

3,57 

56 

— 

— 

48 

64,86 

26 35,13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74 

— 

— 

16 

12,11 

6 27,27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 



5 

100,00 

Total Layer 





5 

20 

5,57 

227 

63,23 

71 19,77 

27 

7,52 

14 

3,40 

359 

11 

1,45 

511 

67,24 

155 20,53 

59 

7,76 

24 

3,16 

760 

6 

0,40 

1 193 

80,67 

222 15,01 

53 

3,58 

5 

0,35 

1 479 

16 

2,63 

389 

64,08 

124 20,43 

74 

12,19 

4 

0,66 

607 



31 

68,89 

7 15,56 

Overall Totals 

7 

15,56 



45 

53 

1,63 

2 351 

72,31 

580 17,84 

220 

6,77 

47 

1,45 

3 251 
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TABLE 3 

Mgede Shelter: raw material composition of the scraper, adze and backed piece formal tool classes. 


Layer 

n 

Hornfels 

% 

n 

CCS 

% 

Total 

1 

15 

55,56 

Scrapers 

12 

44,44 

27 

2 

22 

62,86 

13 

37,14 

35 

3 

22 

48,89 

23 

51,11 

45 

4 

11 

84,86 

2 

15,38 

13 

5 

3 

100,00 

— 

— 

3 

1 

6 

66,67 

Adzes 

3 

33,33 

9 

2 

9 

100,00 

— 

— 

9 

3 

21 

100,00 

— 

— 

21 

4 

3 

60,00 

2 

40,00 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



Backed Pieces 



2 

4 

80,00 

1 

20,00 

5 

3 

1 

33,33 

2 

66,67 

3 

4 

1 

100,00 

— 

— 

1 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Utilised: Except for Layer 1 where utilised pieces comprise almost 8 % of the total 
assemblages, they are consistently less than 2,5%. Utilised flakes are the most 
common of the utilised pieces and, save Layer 2, are consistently greater than 90 % 
of this category. Besides utilised flakes, the only utilised pieces represented are 
pieces esquillees and one rubber. 

Formal tools: constitute a greater proportion of the overall assemblage in Layers 1 
and 2 than in Layers 3 and 4; 11 % and 7 % respectively in the former and 5 % and 
4 % respectively in the latter. Scrapers dominate this category, and vary between 
59%-64% in Layers 1-4. Adzes follow scrapers numerically, and increase from 
Layer 4 to Layer 3 (23 % to 28 %) and from Layer 2 to Layer 1 (16 % to 23 %). The 
adze increase within Layer 4 has already been mentioned (Table 1). Backed pieces 
occur in Layers 2-4, but are not well represented. In terms of individual types they 
occur as follows: in Layer 2, two backed points, and one segment, backed blade 
and miscellaneous backed piece; in Layer 3, two backed blades and one 
miscellaneous backed piece; in Layer 4, one miscellaneous backed piece. Borers, 
ground stones and scraper/adzes, which comprise the rest of the formally diagnostic 
tools, are, as with backed pieces, present in small quantities. 

Most of the Layer 5 artefacts originate from the top 10 cm spit, 74% of the 
waste, the one utilised piece and four out of the five formal tools. As mentioned 
earlier, it is likely that these artefacts relate more closely to the overlying Layer 4 
deposits than to the underlying Layer 5 deposits. Of interest among the artefacts 
recovered from the lower Layer 5 deposits, is a large scraper/adze (Fig. 9) which is 
unlike any formal tool recovered from the overlying deposits. 

Backed scrapers are present in all the layers, but considerable variation is evident 
when comparing Layer 1 with Layer 2, and Layer 3 with Layer 4 (Table 5). In both 
cases there are more backed scrapers in the lower Layers 2 and 4. The majority of 
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TABLE 4 

Mgede Shelter: stone artefact frequencies. 




Layer 1 
% 

1 

% 


Layer 2 

% 

% 


n 

Cate¬ 

gory 

Layer 

Total 

n 

Cate¬ 

gory 

Layer 

Total 

Waste 

Chips chunks and flakes 

288 

98,63 

— 

682 

99,56 

— 

Cores 

4 

1,37 

— 

1 

0,15 

— 

Grindstone fragments 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0,29 

— 

Total 

292 

— 

81,34 

685 

— 

90,13 

Utilised 

Pieces esquillees 

— 

— 

— 

3 

15,79 

— 

Utilised flakes 

27 

96,43 

— 

16 

84,21 

— 

Rubber 

1 

3,57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

28 

— 

7,80 

19 

— 

2,50 

Formal Tools 

Scrapers 

27 

69,23 

— 

35 

62,50 

— 

Scraper/adzes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Backed pieces 

— 

— 

— 

5 

8,93 

— 

Adzes 

9 

23,07 

— 

9 

16,07 

— 

Borers 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3,57 

— 

Ground stone 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5,36 

— 

Miscellaneous retouched pieces 

3 

7,69 

— 

2 

3,57 

— 

Total 

Layer Total 

39 

359 

— 

10,86 

56 

760 

— 

7,37 



Layer 3 



Layer 4 



Layer 5 



% 

• % 


% 

% 


% 

% 

n 

Cate¬ 

Layer 

n 

Cate¬ 

Layer 

n 

Cate¬ 

Layer 


gory 

Total 


gory 

Total 


gory 

Total 

1 377 

99,14 

— 

561 

98,42 

_ 

38 

97,44 

— 

12 

0,86 

— 

8 

1,40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.—. 

— 

1 

0,18 

— 

1 

2,56 

— 

1 389 

— 

94,23 

570 

— 

93,90 

39 

— 

86,66 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6,67 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

100,00 

— 

14 

93,33 

— 

1 

100 

— 

16 

— 

1,09 

15 

— 

2,47 

1 

— 

2,22 

45 

60,81 

_ 

13 

59,09 

_ 

3 

60,00 

_ 

3 

4,05 

— 

1 

4,54 

— 

2 

40,00 

— 

3 

4,05 

— 

1 

4,54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

28,38 

— 

5 

22,73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2,70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

2 

9,09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74 

— 

5,02 

22 

— 

3,62 

5 

— 

11,11 

1 479 



607 
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TABLE 5 

Mgede Shelter: frequency and nature of backed scrapers. Type 1 scrapers backed across from working 
edge, Type 2 backed along one lateral. Type 3 backed along two laterals. All backed scrapers are on 
hornfels, save one CCS Type 2 in Layer 1, one CCS Type 2 in Layer 2, and 2 CCS Type 3 in Layer 2. 


1 

Layer n % 

Types of Backing 

2 

n % 

n 

3 

% 

Total 

Backed 

Total 

Scrapers 

% 

Backed 

1 — — 

1 

100,00 

— 

— 

1 

27 

3,70 

2 — — 

4 

66,67 

2 

33,33 

6 

35 

17,14 

3 — — 

1 

100,00 

— 

— 

1 

45 

2,22 

4 — — 

1 

50,00 

1 

50,00 

2 

13 

15,38 

5 — — 

— 

— 

3 

100,00 

3 

3 

100,00 


the Layer 1-4 backed scrapers are backed along one lateral, but there are some in 
Layers 2 and 4 which are backed along two laterals. All the Layer 5 scrapers are 
backed along two laterals. Both hornfels and CCS scrapers have been backed, but 
no raw material/types of backing preferences are evident. CCS backed scrapers 
occur only in the upper two layers, whilst hornfels backed scrapers occur in all 
layers, save Layer 1. 

Most adzes have one notch, though a greater proportion in the upper two layers 
has two notches (Table 6). The number of broken adzes was recorded and is as 
follows: Layer 1, 20 %; Layer 2, 33 %; Layer 3, 33 %; and Layer 4, 40 %. 

TABLE 6 


Mgede Shelter: frequency of the number of notches per adze. 
Number of Notches 

12 3? 


Layer 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Total 

1 

4 

44,44 

5 

55,56 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

2 

6 

66,67 

2 

22,22 

— 

— 

1 

11,11 

9 

3 

18 

85,71 

1 

4,76 

1 

4,76 

1 

4,76 

21 

4 

3 

60,00 

1 

20,00 

— 

— 

1 

20,00 

5 


Scrapers and adzes were analysed metrically. Where less than five pieces were 
measured they are omitted from the ensuing discussion. Scraper results are 
presented both as the total sample and separated into hornfels and CCS raw 
materials (Figs 10-12). Overall, the Layer 3 and 4 scrapers display similarity in 
terms of width, length and width/length ratio. The hornfels scraper mean widths in 
Layers 3 and 4 are almost identical, but the Layer 4 scrapers are slightly longer than 
those in Layer 3. This is reflected in the width/length ratios. Only two measurable 
CCS scrapers were present in Layer 4 and therefore no inter-layer comparisons are 
possible. Comparison of Layer 3 hornfels and CCS scrapers shows that CCS 
scrapers are smaller, and that whilst the hornfels mean width and length are 
generally similar, CCS scrapers are wider than they are long. 

Significant differences exist between the Layer 1 and 2 scrapers. In terms of the 
overall sample, and CCS and hornfels dimensions individually, the Layer 2 scrapers 
are longer than they are wide, and the reverse applies in Layer 1. The width/length 
ratios reflect this switch. In Layer 1 the mean for the categories mentioned above is 
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Fig. 10. Mgede Shelter: Dice-Leraas diagram of overall scraper dimensions. 



Fig. 11, Mgede Shelter: Dice-Leraas diagram of hornfels scraper dimensions. 
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LAVER LAYER 



0 30mm 0 lOmm 

LENGTH HEIGHT 



WIDTH W/L RATIO 

Fig. 12. Mgede Shelter: Dice-Leraas diagram of CCS scraper dimensions. 



Fig. 13. Mgede Shelter: Dice-Leraas diagram of adze dimensions. 
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either 98 or 99 whilst in Layer 1 it varies between 113 and 115. As in Layer 3, the 
hornfels scrapers in these two layers are larger than those made on CCS. 

No raw material distinctions were made for adzes as all but a few were made on 
hornfels. The Layer 1 adzes are fractionally larger than those from Layers 2 and 3, 
but in general terms there is a marked similarity between these three layers when 
comparing length, width and width/length ratios (Fig. 13). The Layer 3 and 1 adzes 
are thicker than those in Layer 2. The adze mean notch depth in Layer 1 is 3,7 mm 
(SD 2,28 mm) and the mean notch widths in Layers 1-3 vary between 26 and 
30 mm (Fig. 14). 


LAYER 


4 —E3-14 


0 20 40 60mm 

NOTCH WIDTH 

Fig. 14. Mgede Shelter: Dice-Leraas diagram of adze Notch Width. 

Ochre and graphite 

Ochre was recovered from all five layers: Layer 1, 17 pieces; Layer 2, 58 pieces; 
Layer 3, 29 pieces; Layer 4, 12 pieces and Layer 5, four pieces. Only one large 
piece of ground ochre in Layer 2 (Fig. 15) and two small pieces of ground ochre in 
Layer 3 exhibit signs of usage. Three pieces of graphite were recovered from Layer 
2 . 


Pottery 

Pottery was recovered from Layer 1 (10 pieces), Layer 2 (63 pieces) and Layer 3 
(three pieces). The Layer 3 pottery came from Ash 1A, and in all likelihood 
derived from the overlying post-AD 1000 deposits, particularly as the ash deposits 
were disturbed by the later occupants of the site. One of the Layer 3 sherds was 
discovered in situ close to the top of Ash 1A, H3. The pottery in all the layers was 
highly fragmented, with few diagnostic sherds. The diagnostic sherds were rim 
fragments and one decorated piece. The only determinable vessel-shape in Layer 1 
is probably a bowl, whilst in Layer 2 there are possibly three bag-shaped pots and 
one small bowl. The decorated sherd recovered from Layer 3 (Fig. 15), but 
probably derived from Layer 2, could be associated with pre-AD 1000 farming 
communities or those of the first three to four centuries of this millennium. 
According to Maggs (pers. comm.) it is atypical of pottery associated with farming 
communities of the last 500 years. The ad 1130 date for Layer 2 suggests its 
association with the farming communities of the early centuries of this millennium. 
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Fig. 15. Mgede Shelter: 1, Decorated pottery; 2, Decorated OES; 
3, ground ochre. AH Layer 2 (scale in centimetres). 


The frequency of burnished sherds and the types of burnish used are presented in 
Table 7. A high proportion of the Layer 1 and 2 sherds has been burnished, and 
uncoloured burnish is most popular. A high degree of similarity characterises the 
pottery mean thicknesses when comparing Layer 1 (6 mm) and Layer 2 (7 mm). 


TABLE 7 

Mgede Shelter: nature and frequency of burnished pottery. 


Layer 


Type of burnish 


Total 

Total 

% 


red 

black 

uneoloured 

burnished 

sherd 

burnished 

1 

1 

1 

5 

7 

10 

70,00 

2 

2 

5 

38 

45 

63 

71,43 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3 

33,33 


Worked bone 

Worked bone was recovered from all five layers, but primarily from Layers 1-3 
(Table 8). A range of implements is shown in Fig. 16. In Layers 3 and 4, points and 
linkshafts are the most abundant types and are followed by awls, disregarding the 
adiagnostic fragments. Other items of interest in Layer 3 are the two mini-points 
and a fish hook(?). One of the mini-points is unbroken, and is 14 mm long. At 
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TABLE 8 

Mgede Shelter: worked bone assemblages. 







Layers 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Point, whole 

— 

— 

1 

2,63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Point, broken 

1 

5,00 

8 

21,05 

3 

12,00 

1 

20,00 

— 

— 

Linkshaft, whole 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Linkshaft, broken 

1 

5,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Point or linkshaft, broken 

1 

5,00 

2 

5,26 

3 

12,00 

1 

20,00 

— 

— 

Spatula, whole 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spatula, broken 

2 

10,00 

1 

2,63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Awl, whole 

1 

5,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Awl, broken 

— 

— 

3 

7,89 

4 

16,00 

1 

20,00 

1 

100,00 

Fish hook, whole 

— 

— 

1 

2,63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fish hook, broken 

— 

— 

2 

5,26 

1 

4,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mini-point 

— 

— 


— 

2 

8,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Flaked bone 

1 

5,00 

: 

2,63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bone flake 

1 

5,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Faceted point 

2 

10,00 

4 

10,53 

1 

4,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Faceted bone 

1 

5,00 

2 

5,26 

1 

4,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bone with drilled hole 

1 

5,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? Bone scraper 

— 

— 

1 

2,63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cut bone 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fragment of point, link- 











shaft or awl 

2 

10,00 

4 

10,53 

3 

12,00 

2 

40,00 

— 

— 

Fragment of point, link- 











shaft or ? awl 

4 

20,00 

5 

13,16 

4 

16,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous ground bone 

2 

10,00 

3 

7,89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

20 


38 


25 


5 


1 



Nkupe Shelter, roughly 25 km to the east of Mgede Shelter, which has a large 
worked bone assemblage, mini-points were recovered from the pre-4000-4500 BP 
deposits. A fish hook was located in the 4000-4500 BP deposits at Nkupe Shelter 
and in the overlying deposits, dated to 3 950 years ago, there were four fish hooks. 
Thus, although it is possible that the Mgede Shelter Layer 3 fish hook may originate 
from above its occurrence at 4390 BP would not be unique. 

As in Layers 3 and 4, points and linkshafts are the most common diagnostic bone 
tools in the upper two layers. A broken point/linkshaft recovered from Layer 3 was 
notched (Fig. 16). A wider range of types is represented in Layers 1 and 2 than in 
Layers 3 and 4. Miscellaneous ground bone, bone flakes and flaked bone occur only 
in Layers 1 and 2, in which there are no mini-points and more or less equal numbers 
of fish hooks, awls and spatulae. 

I would like to draw attention to the temporal distribution of faceted bone. Two 
pieces of faceted bone were recovered from Layer 3, a point from ABS, J2 and a 
small miscellaneous piece from Ash 1A, J3. As with the Layer 3 pottery, it is 
possible that these pieces originated from the overlying deposits. In Layers 1 and 2 
combined, six faceted points and three miscellaneous faceted bones were 
recovered. Faceted pieces comprise 15% and 16% of the worked bone 
assemblages in Layer 1 and 2 respectively. At Nkupe Shelter no faceted bone was 
recovered from the rich pre-2000 BP deposits and one piece was found in the 
comparatively ephemeral post-2000 BP deposits. No faceted bone was recovered at 
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7 8 9 10 


Fig. 16. Mgede Shelter: Worked Bone. Bone points, 1 & 2; Bone point/ 
linkshaft (notched), 3; Spatula, 4; Faceted bone, 5 & 6; Fish 
hooks, 7-9; Mini-point, 10. Nos 2, 3, 5-9 are from Layer 2, the 
rest are from Layer 3 (scale in centimetres). 

Gehle Shelter where the bulk of the deposits predates 3000 BP (Mazel 19846). At 
Driel Shelter, where the deposits postdate 2000 BP, almost half the worked bone is 
faceted (Maggs & Ward 1980). Faceted bone was recovered from the post-2000 BP 
deposits at Mbabane Shelter, but not at eSinhlonhlweni Shelter where the deposits 
date within the last 400 years (Mazel 1986). In summary then, faceted bones have 
only been recovered from the post-2000 BP deposits in the Thukela Basin, but do 
not occur in all post-2000 BP deposits. 

Ostrich eggshell (OES) and beads 

OES was recovered from Layers 1-4, but in small quantities (Table 9). A piece 
of decorated OES, showing two sets of parallel lines with diagonal criss-cross lines 
within each set, was recovered from Layer 2 (Fig. 15). 
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TABLE 9 

Mgede Shelter: OES assemblages. 'One piece decorated. 



Burnt 

Unburnt 

Total 

Layer 

n g 

n 

g 

n 

g 

1 

— — 

8 

1,3 

8 

1,3 

2 

— — 

5* 

1,3 

5 

1,3 

3 

1 0,1 

— 

— 

1 

0,1 

4 

— — 

2 

1,2 

2 

1,2 


OES beads were recovered from Layers 1-4 and glass beads (including one cane 
bead) were recovered from the upper two layers (Table 10). Layer 2 contains more 
OES beads than glass beads, and in Layer 1 there are equal numbers of both. The 
OES beads range in diameter between 3 mm and 6 mm, but except for three beads 
are either 4 mm or 5 mm. The Layer 2 excavation units of SBS and BSR in J3 
produced five ochre-stained OES beads, all 4 mm in diameter. One OES bead in 
Layer 1 exhibited localised wear in the form of two lines diametrically opposite 
each other running from the hole towards the outer edge. As Maggs & Ward (1980) 
commented, beads with wear of this nature would not have been strung in a row on 
a single string, but may have been strung in an alternating ‘brick work’ pattern as is 
known from headbands or perhaps stitched on to a fabric. The glass bead in Layer 2 
is pale yellow, whilst those in Layer 1 are green, white and bi-coloured red and 
white. 


TABLE 10 

Mgede Shelter: bead assemblages. 


Layer 

OES 

Glass 

Cane 

Total 

1 

4 

4 

— 

8 

2 

14 

1 

1 

16 

3 

11 

— 

— 

11 

4 

3 

— 

— 

3 


Metal 

Iron was recovered from the upper two layers; three indistinct heavily rusted 
pieces of iron and one lead musket ball from Layer 1, and one small rusted piece of 
iron, a blade and a square nail (probably used in wagon building, flooring, etc) in 
Layer 2. The presence of the square nail about 5 cm into Layer 2 is most likely 
explained by the fact that it is sharp-pointed and thin, and would easily penetrate 
the generally soft deposits. 


Other finds 

Layer 1 contained six pieces of glass, three clear and one piece each of green, 
smokey-white and blue. A mother-of-pearl button with three holes came from 
Layer 1, as did a broken white button. 

The only marine shell recovered is a Nassarius kraussianus from the top of Layer 
3 (Ash 1A). As with the faceted bone and pottery from this layer, it is possible that 
this shell originates from the overlying deposits. 
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FAUNA 

Macro- and microfauna and fish assemblages were recovered from Mgede 
Shelter (Tables 11-13). With regard to the macrofaunal assemblage Professor 
Richard Klein, who analysed the assemblage, commented that; 

‘from the otter, water mongoose, and bushpig, it is clear that there was 
permanent water nearby during the time(s) when bones accumulated. The 
relative abundance of mountain reedbuck, vaalribbok and klipspringer presum¬ 
ably reflects relatively rugged topography within the catchment of the site. The 
hartebeest/wildebeest and oribi indicate grassland in the vicinity; there is nothing 
to indicate bush except perhaps the bushpig which would have been restricted to 
bush galleries along a stream(s).’ 

This, in fact, accurately reflects the various habitats presently surrounding this site. 

As with the other Holocene LSA faunal assemblages reported from the Thukela 
Basin (Maggs & Ward 1980, Mazel 1984a & b 1986) the Mgede Shelter assemblages 
are numerically dominated by antelope which constitute the overwhelming meat 
protein input into the diet. Among the antelope, small and small-medium non- 


TABLE 11 

Mgede Shelter: macrofaunal assemblages. 


Layer 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Lepus sp(p)., hare(s) 

11/1 

7/1 

5/1 

3/1 

— 

Hystrix africaeaustralis, porcupine 

— 

3/1 

2/1 

3/1 

— 

Papio ursinus, baboon 

— 

— 

— 

3/1 

— 

Homo sapiens , people 


2/1 

— 

— 

— 

Canis sp(p). jackal/dog 

1 1 

1/1 

1/1 

7/1 

— 

Mellivora capensis , honey badger 

— 

— 

— 

1/1 

— 

Aonyx capensis , clawless otter 

— 

— 

2/1 

1/1 

— 

Alilax paludinosus , water mongoose 

— 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

Herpestes sanguineus , slender mongoose 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Felis libyca, wildcat 

2/1 

6/1 

10/1 

3/1 

— 

F. caracal or serval, caracal or serval 

— 

— 

1/1 

2/1 

— 

Panthera pardus , leopard 

— 

— 

— 

1/1 

— 

Carnivora gen. et sp. indet. Indet. caracal-size carnivore 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Orycteropus afer , aardvark 

— 

2/1 

— 

2/1 

— 

Procavia capensis, rock hyrax 

7/1 

16/3 

19/2 

5/1 

— 

Equus cf. burchelli, probable zebra 

1/1 

— 

— 

1/1 

— 

Potamochoerus porcus, bushpig 

7/2 

8/2 

— 

1/1 

— 

Suidae- general (probably all bushpig) 

14/2 

18/2 

5/2 

5/1 

1/1 

Hippotragus sp., roan/sable 

— 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

Redunca fulvorufula , mountain reedbuck 

8/1 

4/1 

1/1 

— 

— 

Pelea capreolus, vaalribbok 

4/1 

5/2 

2/1 

2/1 

— 

Alcelaphus buselaphusIConnochaetes gnou, haartebeest/wildebeest 

3/1 

3/1 

1/1 

1/1 

— 

Ourebia ourebi, oribi 

3/1 

7/1 

2/1 

6/1 

— 

Oreotragus oreotragus, klipspringer 

1/1 

3/1 

3/2 

1/1 

— 

Raphicerus sp., grysbok/steenbok 

2/1 

3/1 

1/1 

— 

— 

Ovis aries/Capra hircus, sheep/goat 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bovini gen. et. sp. indet., cattle/buffalo 

2/1 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

Bovidae—general 

small (oribi, klipspringer, grys/stnbok) 

58/3 

91/4 

119/3 

67/3 

3/2 

small-medium (mtn reedbuck, vaalribbok, sheep/goat) 

149/4 

126/4 

97/4 

87/3 

1/1 

large-medium (roan/sable, harte/wilde) 

16/1 

18/2 

6/2 

16/1 

1/1 

large (cattle/buffalo, ? eland) 

9/1 

8/1 

— 

5/1 

— 
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TABLE 12 

Mgede Shelter: microfaunal assemblages. 


1 

Insectivora 

Amblysomus hottentotus, Hottentot golden mole — 

Chrysospalax villosus, rough-haired golden mole 2 

Crocidura cyanea, reddish-grey musk shrew — 

Crocidura flavescens, giant musk shrew 4 

Myosorex varius, forest shrew 3 

Rodentia 

Mystromys albicaudatus , white-tailed rat 1 

Dendromus mesomelas, Brants’ climbing mouse 1 

Aelhomys chrysophilus, red veld rat — 

Aethomys namaquensis, Namaqua rock rat — 

Mus minutoides , pigmy mouse — 

Rhabdomys pumilio , striped mouse 2 

Olomys cf irroratus, vtei rat 10 

Graphiurus murinus , woodland dormouse — 

Cryptomys hottentotus, common mole rat 3 


Layer 

2 3 

— 2 

1 3 

1 2 

1 — 

— 1 

3 1 

1 — 

1 — 

3 8 

13 12 

2 — 

1 5 


4 

3 

1 

1 

5 
2 


2 


1 

10 

11 

14 


TABLE 13 

Mgede Shelter: fish assemblages. "“This 4th vertebrae is very fragmented but it is similar to a Labeo 4th. 
If so, this would identify the fish as Labeo rubromaculatus' (S. Hall pers. comm.). 

Species Body Parts 


Layer 

Barbus 

Inde¬ 

terminate 

Bassi 

1st 

2/3 

4 

Inde¬ 

terminate 

natalensis 

Cyprinid 

Occip. 

Vert. 

Vert. 

Vert. 

Vert. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

SO 

3 

1 

I* 

— 

— 

1 

1* 

7 


migratory species outnumber the larger migratory species in all the layers and, 
when combining the layer assemblages, by 51 individuals to 15 individuals. A wide 
range of edible, non-antelope species was taken, and includes hare, porcupine, 
honey badger, water otter, mongoose (water and slender), aardvark, dassie, zebra 
and bushpig. Carnivores, which occur in Layers 1-4, comprise 7 % of the combined 
macrofaunal assemblages. 

Domestic animals in the form of sheep/goat have been identified from Layer 1 
and there is the possibility of cattle in Layers 1 and 2. Given the dating of the upper 
two layers, these identifications present no problems. 

No LSA human burials have so far been uncovered in the Thukela Basin, or in 
any other recent rockshelter excavation in Natal. At this site, as at Driel (Maggs & 
Ward 1980), the remains of one Homo sapiens have been identified. These humans 
are represented by one bone at the former and two bones at the latter. 

Dr Margaret Avery, who analysed the microfaunal assemblages (Table 12), 
commented that: 

‘The evidence suggests that conditions were essentially similar throughout the 
period of occupation to those of the present. Grassland is indicated by the 
majority of species, but varying from moister (C. flavescens. M. varius) to 
thickened by other vegetation (D. mesomelas, R. pumilio) to relatively open {A. 
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TABLE 14 

Mgede Shelter: freshwater mussel assemblage. 


Layer 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Unto caffer 
1 
2 


Unionidae 


Total 

1 

2 

2 

2 


hottentotus, C. villosus, M. albicaudatus), depending on the aspect and other 
details of location. It is not possible to interpret the relatively high proportion of 
C. hottentotus in Layer 4 because this species has a very wide vegetation 
tolerance. There must, however, be a reason why this species became less 
numerous thereafter. There is some slight suggestion that, apart from the 
immediate vicinity of a river, the vegetation was rather drier and perhaps more 
open during the period when Layer 2 was deposited.’ 

Fish remains from Layers 1-3 were analysed by Simon Hall (Table 13). Barbus 
natalensis and (probably) Labeo rubromaculatus are represented in this small 
sample and, as at Driel (Maggs & Ward 1980), Barbus is more common than 
Labeo. 

Freshwater mussels were represented at the site by Unionidae, and in the upper 
two layers were identified at the species level, Unio caffer (Table 13). 


FLORA 

Flora in the form of seeds (whole and fragmented), corm bases, unworked wood, 
twigs and bark was recovered. In Tables 15 and 16 the presence of seeds according 
to mass and frequency is presented, and the mass of the unworked wood, twigs and 


TABLE 15 

Mgede Shelter: floral assemblages according to mass. 


Unworked wood, twigs 
and bark 


1 

g 


Layers 

2 3 4 

g g g 

5,7 3 5,1 


5 

g 



g 

% 

g 

% 

g 

% 

g 

% 

g 

% 

Brachyciton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,2 

0,49 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Calodendron capense 

— 

— 

0,2 

1,23 

0,3 

0,73 

0,3 

3,37 

0,2 

28,57 

Celtis africana 

— 

— 

0,9 

5,52 

1,9 

4,65 

1,5 

16,85 

0,5 

71,43 

Euclea sp. 

— 

— 

0,3 

1,84 

0,1 

0,24 

0,1 

1,12 

— 

— 

Grewia occidentals 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,1 

1,12 

— 

— 

Landolphia sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,1 

1,12 

— 

— 

Momordica sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,4 

0,98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ochna sp. 

— 

— 

0,5 

3,07 

1,5 

3,67 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Olea africana 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,2 

0,49 

0,8 

8,99 

— 

— 

Olea capensis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,4 

4,49 

— 

— 

Pachystigma sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,2 

0,49 

0,1 

1,12 

— 

— 

Podocarpus falcatus 

— 

— 

13,7 

84,05 

34,8 

85,09 

4,3 

48,31 

— 

— 

Pygmaeothamnus sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,1 

0,24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rapanea melanophloes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,1 

0,24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Adiagnostic 

0,2 

100,00 

0,7 

4,29 

1,1 

2,69 

0,7 

7,87 

— 

— 

Total 

0,2 


16,3 


40,9 


8,9 


0,7 
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TABLE 16 

Mgede Shelter: floral assemblages according to frequency. 

Layers 

1 2 3 4 5 



n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Brachyciton sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

0,23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Calodendron capense 

— 

— 

2 

0.33 

3 

0,23 

3 

1,66 

2 

8,70 

Celtis africana 

— 

— 

34 

5,59 

31 

2,36 

33 

18,23 

21 

91,30 

Euclea sp. 

— 

— 

1 

0,16 

1 

0,08 

1 

0,55 

— 

— 

Grewia occidentalis 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

0,55 

— 

— 

Landolphia sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

0,55 

— 

— 

Momordica sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

0,30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ochna sp. 

— 

— 

6 

0,99 

28 

2,13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Olea africana 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

0,76 

30 

16,57 

— 

— 

Olea capensis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

6,63 

— 

— 

Pachystigma sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0,08 

1 

0,55 

— 

— 

Podocarpus falcatus 

— 

— 

555 

91,28 

1 213 

92,31 

88 

48,62 

— 

— 

Pygmaeothamnus sp. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0,08 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rapanea melanophloes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0,08 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Adiagnostic 

2 

100,00 

10 

1,64 

18 

1,37 

11 

6,08 

— 

— 

Total 

2 


608 


1 314 


181 


23 



bark is presented in Table 15. Fourteen different plants have been identified; 
human usage of them and other relevant information is detailed in Table 17. Most 
of the plants have edible fruits and berries and half have medicinal value. 
Momordica sp. and Pygmaeothamnus sp. leaves can be used as a spinach/relish and 
Olea africana is known to be processed into a beverage (Fox & Norwood Young 
1982). Celtis africana and Caledendron capense are not edible by humans and have 
no medicinal value, but are eaten by birds. In this respect, it is of interest that only 
these last two seeds were recovered from Layer 5, while they are more common in 
Layer 4 than in the overlying layers. 

Except for Layer 1, which contains only two seeds, adiagnostic seeds comprise a 
negligible proportion of the assemblages. A wider variety of plants is represented in 
Layers 3 and 4 than in Layers 1 and 2, 14 in the former and five in the latter. 

TABLE 17 

Mgede Shelter: human uses of identified plants. Information from Fox & Norwood Young (1982), 
Watt & Breyer-Brandwijk (1962) and Wickens (1980). 

Fruit/ Other 


Brachyciton sp. 

seed 

Medicinal 

Spinach 

Beverage 

Details 

Calodendron capense 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rich in oil, eaten by birds 

Celtis africana 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eaten by birds 

Euclea sp. 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Grewia occidentalis 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Landolphia sp. 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Momordica sp. 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

Ochna sp. 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Olea africana 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

Olea capensis 

X 

X 

— 

— 

Rich in oil 

Pachystigma sp. 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Rich in oil 

Podocarpus falcatus 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pymaeothamnus sp. 

X 

— 

?x 

— 

— 

Rapanea melanophloes 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 
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Podocarpus falcatus is by far the most abundant seed represented: in Layers 2 and 3 
it is about 85 % of the mass and 90 % of the frequency of all the seeds and, in terms 
of both of these parameters, 50% in Layer 4. Other than P. falcatus, and 
disregarding C. africana, and C. capense, the only seeds that occur in any quantity 
are Olea africana and O. capensis in Layer 4. 

The fruiting time of the Mgede Shelter tree fruits and berries are plotted 
according to layer in Fig. 17. These histograms show that the tree fruits and berries 
recovered from Layers 2-4 were mostly available between December and June, 
and that July-November, and especially September-November, were the least 
productive periods. P. falcatus fruits between December and June, and Euclea sp. 
which is represented by only one seed in each layer, is available throughout the 
year. 

Two broken corm bases were recovered from Layer 3. These have not been 
identified. 

LAYER 2 

3 

2 

1 

LAYER 3 

4 

3 
2 
1 

LAYER 4 

5 

4 
3 
2 
1 

J FMAMJ JASOND 

Fig. 17. Mgede Shelter: Histograms plotting the months of the year that the 
identified tree fruits and berries in Layers 2-4, would be edible. 

Fruiting information, Moll (1981). 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Mgede Shelter provides observations on two distinct periods of Holocene 
hunter-gatherer occupation in the western Biggarsberg area of the Thukela Basin. 
The value of these observations lies not only in their illumination of hunter- 
gatherer history in the vicinity of Mgede Shelter, but also in terms of documenting 
and understanding the changing lifeways of hunter-gatherers in a broader Thukela 
Basin context. 

On the basis of faunal and floral evidence it appears that hunter-gatherer 
subsistence was essentially similar in both the mid- and later Holocene periods. A 
greater variety of fruits was exploited in the former period, but in both Layers 2 
(820 BP) and 3 (4390 BP) which have the richest botanical deposits, Podocarpus 
falcatus comprises over 90 % of the seed assemblages. In Layer 4 where P. falcatus 
constitutes only 50 % of the seed assemblages Olea africana and O. capensis were 
of more importance. Fig. 17 shows that tree fruits and berries recovered from 
Layers 2-4 are available mainly between December and June with July-November 
and especially September-November the least productive periods. This raises the 
question of whether the mid- and late Holocene occupants of the site lived there on 
a seasonal basis. 

Evidence of underground plant food exploitation, although present, is scant. 
Nevertheless, let us briefly consider the seasonal potential of underground plant 
foods. Cable (1984) lists a range of underground plant foods available in the 
Highland Sourveld, in which Mgede Shelter is situated according to Acocks (1975), 
and shows that they are primarily available in spring and summer, essentially 
September to March, with some available through to May. Much the same picture 
is reflected when focusing on, for example, Moraea (Goldblatt 1973), Dierama 
(Hilliard pers. comm.) and Gladiolus (Lewis, Obermeyer and Barnard 1972), the 
corms of which are edible when they are in flower. One significant difference, 
however, is that there are corms that would have been available from as early as 
July/August, for example M. gramirticola, M. galpinii, M. spathulata (Goldblatt 
1973) and Watsonia densiflora (Jeppe 1975). Considering the fruit, berry and 
underground plant food seasonal information, it is feasible to postulate a potential 
all year round occupation of Mgede Shelter. July and August would undoubtedly 
have been the most difficult months, but from September to June there would have 
been quantities of both above- and below-ground plant foods. 

The almost complete absence of geophyte residues, however, suggests these 
foods, although eaten, did not form a significant part of the overall diet in the 
periods represented at this site. Especially as the paucity of geophyte remains 
cannot be merely attributed to preservational factors given the large number of 
seed remains. Indirect support for this view comes from the low proportion of adzes 
in these layers when compared with the post-4000 BP deposits at nearby Nkupe 
Shelter (Mazel 1984c). That adze proportions are related to the exploitation of 
underground plant foods, and the nature of this relationship, has been discussed 
elsewhere (Mazel 1984a, Mazel & Parkington 1981, Parkington 1980). Returning 
then to the original question of the seasonal occupation of this site, it is perhaps 
wisest at this juncture to conclude that on the basis of the floral evidence, and in 
particular the seeds, there is a hint that the site was occupied between December 
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and June, but that additional data would be required to secure the argument. It is 
also possible that differences exist between the mid- and late Holocene hunter- 
gatherer occupations, but this is not evident from the plant residues recovered. 

With regard to the fauna, a small proportion of the antelope is gregarious and 
migratory, the majority being solitary and non-migratory and thus available 
throughout the year. The presence of domestic stock in Layers 1 and 2 is the only 
significant difference between the fauna in these layers and those in Layers 3 and 4. 

It was suggested earlier that the bulk of the Layer 3 and Layer 4 deposits is 
probably closer in date to 4390 BP than to 6550 BP. This suggestion was based 
primarily on the absence of segments in these layers, in which the backed pieces are 
either backed blades or miscellaneous backed pieces. This composition compares 
better with backed piece assemblages from Nkupe Shelter (Mazel 1984c), Diamond 
1 (Mazel 1984a) and Gehle Shelter (Mazel 1984b) which postdate 5000 BP. I have 
previously argued, in the context of the Thukela Basin, that the composition of 
backed piece assemblages is a more satisfactory indicator of chronology than 
formal tool frequencies (Mazel 1984c). 

Of further interest concerning the Layer 3 and Layer 4 formal tools, is the 
increase in adze frequencies, firstly in Layer 4 between the MBS1 and MBS2 
stratigraphic units (Table 1) and then between Layer 4 and Layer 3. The relatively 
high proportion of adzes (22% and 28%) at such an early date, i.e. between 
around 5000 BP and 4390 BP, is not unique in the Thukela Basin. At Nkupe Shelter 
adzes comprise 39 % and 32 % of formal tool assemblages dated to 4590 BP and 
between that date and 5760 BP respectively (unpublished research results). These 
two sites have significantly greater proportions of adzes than other excavated mid- 
Holocene deposits in the Thukela Basin, including Gehle Shelter (Mazel 1984b), 
Diamond 1 (Mazel 1984a) and Sikhanyisweni Shelter (unpublished research 
results). Of note, however, is that adze proportions at these latter sites also 
increase through time. The relationship between adzes and the exploitation of 
underground plant foods has been mentioned. 

Another aspect of the Layer 3 and 4 lithic assemblages that requires highlighting 
concerns raw material usage, and in particular CCS. The larger proportions of CCS 
in the utilised and formal tool categories, when compared with its presence overall, 
and in the waste category, has already been noted. CCS cores are also better 
represented than those of other raw materials. For example they constitute 2,69 % 
and 6,54 % of the CCS waste in Layers 3 and 4, whereas the equivalent hornfels 
proportions are 0,62% and 0,27%. CCS is not locally available and would have 
been transported here from elsewhere. The closest sources of CCS are either the 
Drakensberg Basalts (out of whose soils CCS nodules erode) about 100 km to the 
southwest or the Thukela River about 50 km to the south. This factor probably 
accounts for the noted usage patterns. I know of no local sources of hornfels, and 
even if it does not occur in the immediate vicinity of the site it is, in all likelihood, 
within considerably closer range than CCS. 

Interest in the Layer 3 and 4 worked bone assemblages centres on (1) that 
already in the mid-Holocene points and linkshafts are the most common type of 
worked bone, (2) the presence of a fish hook(?) and (3) the mini-points. The 
dominance of the worked bone assemblages by points and linkshafts in the mid- 
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Holocene contrasts with the temporal pattern reported by Humphreys (1979) from 
the northern Cape, where points replace awls after 2000 BP. Fish hooks are known 
from the almost contemporary Nkupe Shelter deposits (unpublished research 
results) and thus their mid-Holocene occurrence at Mgede Shelter is not out of the 
ordinary. 

Mini-points have so far only been recovered in the Thukela Basin from Mgede 
Shelter and Nkupe Shelter and in both sites predate 4000 BP. When first 
considering these items, I was tempted to suggest a conventional functional 
explanation, ie. that they were used as fish hooks, especially as they generally 
predate fish hooks at both sites. On closer examination, however, it is evident that 
they are pointed only at one end and are flattened at the other, and further there is 
no groove or any other suggestion that twine was wound around them. The latter 
feature must be seen in conjunction with their small size. These factors argue 
against the suggested functional explanation. On the basis of their restricted 
temporal and geographical distribution and the arguments against a conventional 
functional explanation, it seems best to seek an understanding of these objects in 
terms of social identities and interactions. Wiessner (1983) has shown how the 
stylistic attributes of arrowheads are important signifiers of social and economic 
relations among Kalahari hunter-gatherers. It is possible that mini-points fulfilled 
similar roles in hunter-gatherer society in the areas of Mgede Shelter and Nkupe 
Shelter between 6500-4000 BP. This understanding is in the process of being 
developed further and will be commented on in more detail shortly. 

Layers 1 and 2 date within the last millennium and in terms of the overall cultural 
assemblage, exhibit a greater variety of items than Layers 3 and 4. Unlike Layers 3 
and 4 there are no nearby similarly dated deposits for comparison. The uppermost 
Nkupe Shelter date is 2480 BP (Mazel 1984c), and the overlying deposit which 
contains some pottery consists primarily of disturbed underlying deposit, and it is 
impossible to date it. 

The Layer 1 and 2 formal tool assemblages are dominated by scrapers. Adzes are 
present in significantly lower proportions, and backed pieces occur only in Layer 2 
and in much lower proportions than the adzes. Hornfels is the dominant raw 
material, but as in the underlying layers formal tools and utilised pieces are made 
proportionately more on CCS than its overall representation at this site. Scrapers in 
particular appear to have been singled out for manufacture on CCS. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the Layer 1 and 2 worked bone 
assemblages is the occurrence of faceted bones, which not only characterises this 
site, but appears to be a general post-2000 BP Thukela Basin phenomenon, as 
shown earlier. Maggs & Ward (1980) have suggested that these faceted pieces 
represent a stage in the manufacture of ground pieces. While this interpretation is 
probably correct their temporal patterning is of added significance. Why is it that 
they occur only after 2000 BP? A possible explanation is that they are associated 
with the acquisition and use of iron products by hunter-gatherers; that bone was 
first shaved by iron blades before being ground. In this respect it is of note that at 
Mgede Shelter iron was recovered from the upper two layers. 

An interesting item of worked bone is the broken point/linkshaft, which has been 
notched, from Layer 2. A broken notched point was also recovered from Mbabane 
Shelter at a level dated to about 1500 BP (Mazel 1986). With regard to the marking 
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of objects, it is of note that the only piece of decorated OES at Mgede Shelter 
originated from the post-2000 BP deposits. Evidence for OES beads strung in a 
fashion other than in rows along a string, so far comes from the last 2 000 years at 
Mgede Shelter and Driel Shelter (Maggs & Ward 1980). These items listed above 
probably contain valuable social information. However, as with the mini-points, 
they are subjects of ongoing research and will be commented on in more detail in 
future publications. It must be appreciated, however, that reaching a meaningful 
understanding of these items, and what they represent, will be best achieved by 
comparison of many different sites and assemblages, and not by a single site 
analysis, especially as at Mgede Shelter a hiatus of 3 500 years exists between the 
mid- and late Holocene occupations. 

The pottery sample at Mgede Shelter is too small and fragmented to allow for 
detailed and meaningful comparative analyses with other sites which date within 
the last millennium. The decorated sherd displays similarities with the pottery of 
farming communities of early this millennium. In general terms, however, the 
Mgede Shelter assemblage with its high proportion of burnished and thin sherds 
differs from the thicker and unburnished pottery associated with farming 
communities of this millennium, for example, Moor Park (Davies 1974), 
Mgoduyanuka (Maggs 1982) and Nqabeni (Hall & Maggs 1979). 

The final question that I would like to address concerns past environments. On 
the basis of the macro- and microfaunal evidence it appears that during the time the 
site was occupied the environmental conditions were essentially similar to the 
present. This has implications not only for understanding the human past, but also 
for informing on past vegetation. As in the case of Driel Shelter (Maggs & Ward 
1980) and Gehle Shelter (Mazel 1984h), information from Mgede Shelter 
contradicts Acocks’ (1975) hypothetical distribution map of vegetation types in 
Natal at ad 1400. According to Acocks (1975) Mgede Shelter would have been 
situated in Forest and Forest Scrub, but the faunal evidence suggests that this site, 
save the immediate riverine vegetation, was in predominantly grassland. Thus, as 
at Driel Shelter and Gehle Shelter, it can be concluded that the grassland 
surrounding this site is a much more stable ecosystem than Acocks hypothesised. 
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